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Duke University Library 
@ General Board of National Council takes forthright stand 


on racial policies with implications for all minority groups }\\\ 27% 1952 


The Churches and Segregation 


i ORDER that the community may sense the transforming power of or- 

ganized religion in relieving community tensions arising from the pattern 
of segregation, churches should assume responsibility for dealing with such 
questions as discrimination in employment, housing, education, health and 
leisure-time activities. 


Churches, having chosen to renounce the pattern of segregation as a viola- 
tion of the gospel of love which is committed unto them, and having outlined 
steps by which that pattern shall be eliminated from their own practice, should 
at the same time direct their attention to the community, at the national, 
state and local levels. 


Segregation is wrong, because: 


1. It subjects sections of our population to constant humiliation and 
forces upon them moral and psychological handicaps. 


. The theory of “‘separate but equal’’ treatment under a segregation 
system never works out in practice. 


. It cuts off millions of citizens from free access to means of making 
a living. 


. Large numbers of citizens are disfranchised and discriminated against 
as a result of fears and mutual suspicions. 


5. It increases and accentuates racial tensions, as shown by the in- 
frequent number of race riots in neighborhoods with mixed popula- 
tions. 


Above all, the principle of segregation is a denial of the Christian faith 
and ethics which stems from the basic premise taught by our Lord that all 
men are created the children of God. The pattern of segregation is dia- 
metrically opposed to what Christians believe about the worth of men, and 
if we are to be true to our Christian faith we must take our stand against it. 


See statement, page 4 











Letters to the Editors 





What About the Time 


of Morning Worship? 





Who Decided on 11:00 A. M.? 


No. 13 in a series 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

When we had an opportunity to choose 
between a nine or an eleven o’clock serv- 
ice, my first reaction was—who wants to 
go to church before S. 8.? You see, we had 


always gone to church after S. S. How- 
ever, from a sense of duty (in order to 
help equalize the size of the congrega- 


tions) we decided to attend the early 
service even though it meant that I had 
to get up earlier in order to get the family 
ready. In those days it wasn’t the chil- 
dren who wanted to sleep late. 

I was both amazed and pleased with the 
results. The children were not nearly as 
restless as they had been when we had 
attended church after §.S. Then too there 
was something impressive about begin- 
ning our Sundays by attending worship 
together. We all stayed for S. S, and then 
got home in time so I could have dinner 
ready about the usual time. The conse- 
quence was that Sunday afternoon was 
far more pleasant than it had been when 
dinner was late, and I didn’t get through 
in the kitchen until the middle of the 
afternoon. By that time the children had 
rested and were ready for activity of one 
sort or another, and I was ready for any- 
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thing but that. 

Since those days I have wondered who 
decided that the hour before dinner was 
the best time for morning worship. Was 
it the preachers, the men, the women, the 
young people, the children, or the late 
sleepers? I really don’t know, but I do 
question whether it was either the chil- 
dren or their mothers, 

Do you suppose it would help in creat- 
ing better homes and consequently a bet- 
ter world if we paid more attention to 
their needs? 

HOPEFUL PERPLEXED PILGRIM. 
Ecumenical City, U. S. A 


New Hymns Are Sought 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The content committee of the new 
hymnal to be published by several Presby- 
terian and Reformed churches is very 
anxious to receive many new hymns and 
tunes for possible inclusion in the new 
book. Naturally, with the union of so 
many groups of different backgrounds and 
different tastes, there is a demand for a 
larger percentage of hymns such as the 
metrical versions of the psalms and for 
the so-called gospel hymns, 

All such worthy compositions will re- 
cieve due consideration, but we wish to 
emphasize especially the need and desire 
for good contemporary hymns which are 
not only inspired by the present trends, 
but also are written in contemporary 
style. The editor wishes to make clear 
to those who plan to submit hymns or 
tunes that: 


1, Original manuscripts are received for 
consideration only. If the manuscript 
is retained by the editor this does not 
mean acceptance, for the final decision 
is made by the content committee. 

. It will be many months before the con- 
tent committee finally decides what ma- 
terial is to be used. 
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. . . A Time for Listening 
Services three mornings 


each week stress spiritual 
values at Schreiner. 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 








Kerrville, Texas 


3. It is understood that any material sub- 
mitted has never been published before 
and is free from any copyright restric- 
tions whatsoever. 

4. If original material is accepted for the 
hymnal, it will be purchased py the 
publisher who will retain all rights to 
it. It must not thereafter be reproduced 
in any way without the permission of 
their agent. 

5. The editor cannot be held responsible 
for possible loss of manuscript copies. 
He suggests therefore that the original 
be retained by the writer for his own 
protection and a copy only be sent to 
the editor for his consideration. 

6. Hymns and tunes should be sent to the 


undersigned. 
DAVID HUGH JONES. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princton, N. J 


Ministers’ Addresses 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Ministers who have any reason for 
doubting that their addresses have been 
correctly reported to me for use in the 
alphabetical list in the 1952 Minutes are 
requested to send me a postal card at 
once giving the address which should be 
printed in the Minutes. The task of 
printing the volume is proceeding satis- 
factorily and it is my desire that the ad- 
dress of every man be carried exactly as 
he wants it. 

E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
701 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Assembly Coverage 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Thank you very much indeed for the 
Assembly coverage begun in your 16 June 
OUTLOOK. 

The papers here in Texas gave little or 
no coverage to the Assembly, therefore 
you can see how dependent we are on you. 
After reading your detailed account, I 
have the feeling I was there. You are our 
delayed “Telecast.” me 

JAMES P. F. STEVENSON, 
Chaplain (Capt.) USAF 
Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 


Reports on the General Assembly are 
“ee .. 


Ocala, Fla. FRED P. TURNER. 


As usual, THE OUTLOOK had done a 
grand job on the General Assembly and 
related matters. . 


Memphis, Tenn. CHARLES E. DIEHL. 


NATIONAL RADIO PULPIT 


COAST TO COAST NBC NETWORK 
1952 Summer Series 
EVERY SUNDAY 
10-10:30 A. M. 9-9:30 A. M. 
(E & FT.) ec. &: F.) 








OUR RADIO PREACHER 
DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD 
Pastor of First Presbyterian Church 
Greensboro, N. C. 
SUNDAY, JULY 6 
‘‘A Bridge to Brotherhood’’ 
Write for Copies of Messages 
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Midwest Location 
Favored as National 


Council H’quarters 


New York Will Likely 
Continue for 10 Years 


Chicago—In addition to its action 
condemning racial segregation (see page 
4), particularly in the churches, the 
General Board of the National Council 
of churches took action at its meeting 
here looking toward an eventual mid- 
west headquarters location. 

If a midwest site is approved by the 
constituent denominations, it was said, 
the central office of the Council will be 
located there. For the next decade, at 
least, it is expected that New York will 
continue as headquarters. 

Selection of the midwest location is 
expected to be made before the biennial 
assembly of the Council next December 
in Denver. 

In addition, regional offices now in 
Washington, Atlanta and Fort Worth 
will be expanded and others may be es- 
tablished. 

Plans for something new in the way 
of evangelistic efforts was approved, as 
the Board made plans for a project at 
Yellowstone National Park this sum- 
mer. Twenty seminary students will be 
directed in the work, conducting a full 
program of preaching services on Sun- 
day, weekday vespers, music and drama 
festivals, Bible study and other religious 
activities. Based on the results of this 
‘pilot project,’”’ similar plans may later 


Seminary Faces Segregation Issue 
Sewanee Faculty Members Threaten Resignation 


Sewanee, Tenn. (RNS)—Hight fac- 
ulty members of the University of the 
South (Sewanee) announced here that 
they would resign their academic posi- 
tions unless Negro students were per- 
mitted to enter the university’s School 
ot Theology. Sewanee is owned by 22 
dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in ten southern states. 

Included among the eight are the 
dean and five members of the teaching 
staff of the theology school, the univer- 
sity chaplain, and the head of the De- 
partment of Religion of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

In a joint statement, the group said 
their ultimatum was the result of a re- 
cent rejection by the university’s board 
of trustees of a recommendation to ad- 
mit Negro seminarians. The _ trustees 
had held that while there were no sta- 
tutes in the university’s ordinances for- 
bidding the admission of Negro students 
“encouragement of the enrollment of 
such students now is inadvisable.”’ 

This action, the religious educators 
said, ‘‘served to undermine our effect- 
iveness as teachers of the Christian 
faith and way of life.’’ They added that 
“it also compromises us as priests and 
teachers in this university.” 





be made for the nation’s 28 national 
parks where, it is said, more than 12,- 
500,000 people visited last year. At the 
present time there are practically no re- 
ligious programs for these visitors. 


ARP PROPERTY SETTLEMENTS TO BE HANDLED BY TRUSTEES 


Associate Reformed Presbyterians, in 
their recent General Synod (highest 
court) meeting, turned down property 
settiements offered by the First and 
Sardis churches of Charlotte, N. C., and 
named their board of trustees to effect 
agreements based on ‘fair market 
value.” 

Sardis had offered $20,000 and First, 
$50,000. A resolution which was 
adopted called for protection of the 
“rights and interests’ of ‘“‘those who 
have remained loyal to the denomina- 
tion’? and specifying that ‘‘none of its 
(the Synod’s) property be donated or 
given to any group or organization with- 
drawing or seceding from the denomi- 
nation.”’ 

Voting down a proposed merger of the 
denomination with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., 74-58, the Synod later 


put a 5-year ban on discussions of union 
‘unless those who now oppose union re- 
quest a renewal of discussion.’”’ Mean- 
while, it was indicated that congrega- 
tions ‘“‘that feel moved to seek affilia- 
tion elsewhere shall receive due consid- 
eration and if they so desire shall be 
dismissed with our love and blessing.” 
(Another church received recently by a 
U. S. Presbytery was that of Grand 
Prairie, Texas, with 63 members, by 
Dallas Presbytery, said to be the only 
ARP congregation in the state.) 

Most far-reaching feature of the 
meeting was said to be the 5-year evan- 
gelistic program, ‘“‘The New Life Move- 
ment,’’ with well worked-out plans. 

Erskine College was criticized for al- 
lowing dancing on its campus, but, after 
extended discussion, the matter was left 
in the hands of the trustees. 


The faculty members said they would 
continue to serve in their present capa- 
cities until June, 1953, in order to give 
the trustees time in which to review the 
matter and change their ruling. This 
the board of trustees has agreed to do. 
The June, 1953, date was set because 
the board will not hold its next regular 
meeting until that time. 


N. C. Women Join In 

Hendersonville, N. C. (RNS)—The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Western North Carolina has 
protested a decision by the University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., against 
admitting Negro seminarians to its 
School of Theology. 

“We feel that a church institution 
should lead in developing a true under- 
standing between the races,” the wom- 
an’s auxiliary said in a resolution at its 
annual meeting here. 


Ministers Drop Mission 

Norfolk, Va. (RNS)—The Norfolk 
Ministers Association voted here to can- 
cel its annual January preaching mis- 
sion until racial segregation of the audi- 
ences can be eliminated. The mission 
has been held yearly since 1947. 

The action was taken after the city 
attorney lad ruled that the association 
could not have the use of the city arena 
for the mission unless it signed a ‘‘seg- 
regation clause.’’ 

Last February, the association de- 
cided unanimously to make its 1953 mis- 
sion interracial and to invite the city’s 
Negro ministers to participate in plan- 
ning and sponsoring it. 

Few Negroes attended the 1952 mis- 
sion. Those who did were ushered into 
a special section of the city-owned audi- 
torium on the orders of municipal au- 
thorities in accordance with the state 
law concerning public assemblies. 

In abandoning next January’s mis- 
sion, the ministerial group’s executive 
committee said, ‘it has become increas- 
ingly obvious that while the mission 
was winning the endorsement of white 
churchgoers, it was creating a feeling of 
tension on the part of the Negro com- 
munity. 

“To this community,” it said, “the 
limited and segregated area of the arena 
provided for Negro use has seemed not 
only an affront but a denial of simple 
justice and Christian brotherhood.” 

The association’s 100 members are all 
white. 








The Churches and Segregation 


INTRODUCTION 
As Christian 
gether, 


work to- 
power in 
society is heightened—that power is 
released 


disciples 
their redemptive 
most when, 
in motive and method it flows directly 
from the mandates of our Lord. In 
this statement, the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. 
A. sets forth some of the clear im- 


transformingly 


plications of Christ’s command, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


I. The Pattern of Segregation 


Segregation is the externally imposed 
separation or division of individual per- 
sons or groups, based on race, color or 
national origin. It is practiced, with 
some difference of emphasis, in all sec- 
In many places, 
segregation is established and _ sup- 
ported by law. In others, it is almost 
as rigidly enforced by social custom and 


tions of the country. 


economic practices. 
the 
con. 
cerning race, color or origin 
held tenaciously by numopers of 
Americans. Segregation 1s not only the 
expression of an attitude; it is also the 
means by which that attitude is trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. 
Children in our society, observing min- 
segregate them, 

easily escape the inference that 


Segregation is an expression of 


superiority-inferiority attitudes 
national 
vast 


orities as we cannot 
such 
minorities are inferior. 

Moreover, segregation as practiced in 
the United States probably has more ef- 
fect on the attitudes of the young than 
the formal teachings of the schools 
about democracy or of the 
about Christian brotherhood. 

Segregation subjects sections of our 
population to constant humiliation and 
forces upon them moral and psychologi- 


churches 


eal handicaps in every relation of life. 
Still more devastating is the moral and 
spiritual effect upon the majority. 
Segregation has meant inferior 
vices to the minority segregated. The 
theory of ‘‘separate but equal’’ services 


ser- 


does not work out in practice; segrega- 
tion is always discriminatory. Discrim- 
ination sets apart those discriminated 
against so that in effect, they are segre- 
gated spiritually and psychologically, if 
not always physically. 

Segregation as applied to our 
nomic system denies to millions of our 
people free access to the means of mak- 
ing a living and sets for them insur- 
mountable obstacles in their efforts to 
achieve freedom from want. 

At all times and particularly in great 
crises, segregation makes it impossible 
to utilize fully large sections of our 
manpower. It seriously limits the con- 
tributions of racial and cultural minor- 
ity groups to the ongoing life of our 
people in every aspect of 
existence. 

Segregation handicaps our nation in 


eco- 


our national 


A Statement and Kesolutions 
Adopted by the General Board of 
the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
in Chicago, HL, June 11, 1952 


international relationships. At a time 
when the United States has come to play 
a leading role among the nations of the 
free world, our racial practices which 
are publicized abroad are made the basis 
of charges of hypocrisy against the na- 
tion. These charges. reverberate 
throughout the world in a period when 
the largely submerged non-white groups 
are becoming self-conscious, striving for 
recognition of their dignity, for auton- 
omy and equal opportunity. The world 
community are seeking to 
build must rest on genuine respect for 
worth of who 
equally the sons of God. 
Large 


which we 


the persons are created 


numbers of our citizens are 
and discriminated 
against as a result of the fears and mu- 
tual suspicions engendered by the pat- 
tern of segregation. These cause un- 
necessary confusion in dealing with im- 
portant public issues, create unreal po- 
litical divisions and give rise to a type of 
political appeal that threatens our 
democracy and democratic institutions. 
Segregation increases and accentt- 
It is worth noting 
that race riots in this country have sel- 
dom occurred in neighborhoods with a 
racially mixed population. Our worst 
riots have broken out along the edges 
of and in rigidly segregated areas. 
Above all, the principle of segrega- 
tion is a denial of the Christian faith 


being disfranchised 


utes racial tension. 


and ethic which stems from the basic 
premise taught by our Lord that all 
men are created the children of God. 
The pattern of segregation is diametri- 
cally opposed to what Christians believe 
about the worth of men and if we are 
to be true to the Christian faith we must 
take our stand against it. 


If. The Churches and the Pattern 
of Segregation 


The pattern of segregation in the 
United States is given moral sanction by 
the fact that churches and church in- 
stitutions, as a result of insensitiveness 
and social pressure, have so largely ac- 
cepted this pattern in their own life 
and practice. 


A. Segregation in Church Practice 

While the pattern of segregation is 
too common in our public education at 
all levels, it is even more general in the 
churches in worship and _ fellowship. 
There are large areas of the public edu- 
sation field where racial separation is 
not practiced and only a relatively few 
churches are racially inclusive in prac- 
tice.* Furthermore, the pattern of 
segregation in public education appears 
to be changing more rapidly than in the 
churches. 

While some exceptions 
among the communions and in certain 
interdenominational agencies, notably 
councils of churches, nevertheless, re- 
ligious bodies are generally divided on 
a racial basis, in national organizations, 
in regional bodies and in local congre- 
gations. The acceptance by the 
churches of this pattern of segregation 
is so prevalent that fellowship between 


there are 





* The Facts About Segregation In the 
Churches 


“There are approximately 6,500,000 
Protestant (church members among) 
Negroes. About 6,000,000 are in sepa- 
rate Negro denominations. Therefore, 
from the local church through the reg- 
ional organization to the national as- 
semblies over 90% of the Negroes are 
without association in work and worship 
with Christians of other races except 
in interdenominational organizations 
which involve a few of their leaders. 
The remaining 500,000 Negro Protest- 
ants, about 10%, are in denominations 
predominantly white. Of these about 
95%, judging by the surveys of six de- 
nominations, are in segregated congre- 
gations and are in association with their 
white denominational brothers only in 
national assemblies, and, in some de- 
nominations, in regional, state or more 
local jurisdictional meetings. The re- 
maining 5% of the 10% in white de- 
nominations are members. of local 
churches which are_ predominantly 
white. Thus only one-half of one per 
cent of the Negro Protestant Christians 
of the United States worship regularly 
in churches with fellow Christians of 
another race. This typical pattern oc- 
curs, furthermore, for the most part in 


communities where there are only a few 
Negro families and where, therefore, 
there are only on an average two or 
three Negro individuals in the white 
churches.” (Racial Policies and Prac- 
tices of Major Protestant Denomina- 
tions, by Frank Loescher—Research 
Study—1946. Available in manuscript 
form at the office of the Department of 
Racial and Cultural Relations, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York.) 

The statistical table found on page 
68, ‘“‘The Protestant Church and the 
Negro,’ by Frank Loescher, published in 
1948, indicates that 860 churches out 
of 17,900 to whom questionnaires were 
sent, reported Negro participation in 
predominantly white churches. This in- 
dicates that 4.8% of the churches in six 
communions reported Negro participa- 
tion. 

In a cooperative study of 13,597 
churches, 1331 predominantly white 
churches in three communions reported 
membership or attendance by persons of 


one or more racial minority groups. 
This indicates that 9.8% of the total 


number of churches in three commun- 
ions are racially inclusive in member- 
ship or attendance. (1952) (See ar- 
ticle titled ‘‘Protestant Churches—<Are 
They Racially Inclusive?” by Alfred S. 
Kramer, in THE CITY CHURCH, Vol- 
ume III, Number 2, March, 1952.) 
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white and non-white Christians in the 
United States is frequently awkward and 
unsatisfactory. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the communions have expressed an in- 
creasing concern for the elimination of 
segregation from the churches and soci- 
ety. Since the statement titled ‘‘The 
Church and Race Relations’ was 
adopted by the Federal Council of 
Churches in 1946, the national bodies 
of twenty communions have _ issued 
statements that sanction the practice of 
an inclusive ministry to all people with- 
out regard to race, color or national 
origin. Nine of these national church 
bodies have renounced the pattern of 
segregation both in their own fellowship 
and in society; two have placed empha- 
sis on the elimination of discrimination; 
and nine have indicated their concern 
for justice and opportunity for all peo- 
ple. In addition to defining denomina- 
tional policy, these statements have 
served as a basis for launching denomi- 
national programs for the improvement 
of racial and cultural relations. 

While members of racial groups other 
than the one to which a majority of the 
congregation belongs are not absolutely 
barred by a rule from attendance, in 
many local churches the self-conscious- 
ness which their presence arouses bars 
them from freedom to worship in fel- 
lowship, and even from the initial con- 
tact. 


At the level of the local church there 
are some encouraging examples of pas- 
tors, church officers and congregations 
who have come to grips with the di- 
lemma of the segregated church. There 
are congregations and especially Sun- 
day church schools and vacation church 
schools which are racially inclusive, and 
there are other church groups in the 
process of becoming so. These efforts 
need to be more widely known and the 
methods employed shared more fully 
with others. 


A church located in a community in 
which the population is changing has a 
responsibility to serve the people of that. 
community without regard to race, color 
or national origin. National and reg- 
ional denominational bodies as well as 
councils of churches shoulda encourage 
local congregations to consider this re- 
sponsibility and cooperate with them in 
achieving this type of service. 

However, the local church faces the 
difficult, although not insurmountable, 
obstacle of segregated housing in both 
the city and the suburbs. When a 
church is located in a community where 
segregated housing limits the popula- 
tion to one racial or cultural group, the 
people whom the church serves will tend 


to be limited to that racial or cultural 
group. Churehes and councils of 
churches should, therefore, take defi- 
nite steps to help create unsegregated 
residential communities where normal 
day-to-day relationships will develop 
among people of all races, colors, creeds 
and national origins. 


B. Racial Practices in Church Hospitals 
Similar to those in Non-Church Hos- 
pitals 
The racial practices of hospitals con- 

trolled by or affiliated with communions 

are little different from such practices in 
other hospitals. Negro nurses, doctors 
and patients are excluded from many 
church hospitals just as they are from 
similar institutions secularly controlled. 
To some degree this exclusion applies to 
other complicated minority racial and 
cultural groups. The correction of this 
situation is complicated by the fact that 
in many instances these church hos- 
pitals have lost their close organic con- 
nection with the communions and have 
come more and more to accept the 
standards of the secular community. 

Some are private institutions no longer 

connected with the church even though 


Presbyterians, 


Chicago—Two General Board mem- 
bers, both from the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., abstained from voting on the 
document, ‘“‘The Churches and Segrega- 
tion,’’ (see above), saying that it would 
“cause a disruption of the racial gains 
our church has been making.” 


The statement was approved by all 
other board members. 

John S. Land, New Orleans, and Ben 
R. Lacy, Richmond, Va., the two Pres- 
byterian, U. S., members, introduced a 
substitute statement which was oOver- 
whelmingly defeated. Their statement 
described segregation as an evil similar 
in nature to ‘‘war, slums, economic in- 
justice, political corruption, divorce, 
and other un-Christian conditions.” 


In offering his substitute, Dr. Land 
said the statement drawn up by the 
National Council’s Department of Chris- 
tian Life and Work, advocated ‘‘sweep- 
ing changes which could only be brought 
about gradually, mainly through educa- 
tion and quiet understanding. You can- 
not establish the Kingdom of God by 
force.”’ 


The statement, he said, ‘‘places un- 
due stress on coercion and would cause 
disruption and ill will among the races.”’ 
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their religious or denominational names 
still imply such a connection. However, 
a number still maintain a more or less 
definite relationship with the com- 
munions. 


C. Segregation in Church-Related Edu- 

cational Institutions 

Church-related educational  institu- 
tions established primarily for whites 
are somewhat less segregated than hos- 
pitals. There are church-related schools 
at all educational levels which have al- 
ways maintained the practice of admit- 
ting students without regard to race, 
color, creed or national origin and there 
are others which have adopted this 
practice. Nevertheless, there are still 
large numbers of our church scnools 
which would no more depart from the 
practice of exclusion than would secular 
institutions under similar circumstances. 
Some of these schools resort to devices 
to avoid accepting qualified Negro, Jew- 
ish or Oriental students. Even after ad- 
mission, some schools fail to fulfill the 
obligation of completely integrating 
members of minority racial and cultural 
groups into the life of the institution. 

(Continued next week) 


U. S., Abstain 


Speaking in favor of the paper, Dean 
Emeritus Luther A. Weigle, of Yale Di- 
vinity School, said, ‘‘Nothing that can 
ever come before this Council is of such 
momentous importance as the principle 
contained in this document. This is a 
test on whether the churches dare to 
live up to their principles.”’ 

G. Pitt Bears, executive secretary of 
the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, said the issue of racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation “does not apply 
just to Negro-white relations. It is just 
as applicable to Orientals, American 
Indians and Jews. Race tensions are a 
national problem, not alone sectional.’ 

The home where the Negro has cooked 
the white man’s meals and brought up 
his children is not segregated, declared 
Henry A. Boyd, Nashville, Tenn., of the 
National Baptist Convention of America. 
“Why,’’ he asked, “does segregation 
then exist in the church.” 

When the paper was adopted there 
were no vocal ‘“‘Noes.”’ 





Peace College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of North 
Carolina 
A Junior College combined with the 
last two years of preparatory school 
for girls who wish to complete high 
school work in a college atmosphere. 
Accredited. Transfer or terminal pro- 
grams offered in: 

Liberal Arts Home Economics 
Secretarial Pre-Nursing 
Music Art 
Well-rounded program of sports, cul- 
tural, and social activities. For cata- 
log write: 

WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON, Contd. 
Joint Hymnal Proceeds 


Held over from Friday afternoon for 
want of specific details, the ad interim 
committee’s report on the joint Presby- 
terian hymnal was adopted on Monday 
and the work was authorized to move 
right along. When the question was 
raised about authorization, Edward D 
Grant, who gave the details of the ven- 
ture, said, ‘‘We thought you had ap- 
proved,” and reference to earlier Assem- 
bly actions made this clear. Someone 
wanted to know about the fairness in 
the U. 8S. church’s contribution of 
37% % of the development funds. Dr. 
Grant indicated that one church in the 
joint venture had a hymnal with some 
good years of life remaining and that 
it did not really need to come into the 
program. He said, we can either put 
up 37%% of one we can all use or 
100% of one that only we can use. I 


think this is a good bargain. (Churches 
in the joint effort are: Presbyterians, U. 
S., USA, United, Reformed Church in 
America, and, recently, the Canadian 
Presbyterians. Also, the Associate Re- 
formed Church is working in the pro- 
ject, though not officially.) 

All indications are that it will take 
several years to produce the hymnal. 


Report on Women’s Work 


R. Matthew Lynn presented Mrs. T. 
Smith Brewer, Huntington, W. Va., and 
other representatives of the Board of 
Women’s Work. Miss McGaughey, the 
secretary said is would be impossible to 
tell in five minutes what 300,000 women 
have been doing in more than 40 years. 
She paid tribute to pioneers in the move- 
ment and referred to the authorization 
of the Assembly of 1912. Today, she 
said, there are 3,025 organizations, with 
300,014 members, giving last year $3,- 
118,201. While many advances have 


The Inquiring Reporter Asks: 





About Assembly Actions 


What was the most significant action of the Charleston Assembly? 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President, 
Southwestern at Memphis—Withhold- 
ing approval of the amended charter of 
Westminster church, Atlanta, pending 
deletion of certain phrases, and authori- 
zation of a study of church property 
ownership. 


J. LEIGHTON SCOTT, West Memphis, 
Ark.—Adoption of the report on Inter- 
church Relations. The most significant 
fact about the Assembly was the will to 
go forward in the Lord’s work as we 
are presently engaged in it, without be- 
ing diverted from such a course by criti- 
cism and controversies. There was also 
a generous hearing granted to critical 
minorities. 


MARC C. WEERSING, Jackson, Miss. 
—Approving the long-overdue $2,000,- 
000 campaign for the Assembly’s Negro 
Work and for the strengthening of Still- 
man College of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


J. SHERRARD RICE, Huntington, 
W. Va.—tThe decisive action in refusing 
to approve the charter of the West- 
minster church, Atlanta, and thus help- 
ing to clarify our church’s position on 
church property. 

THOMAS F. GALLAHER, Dallas, 
Texas—One of the most fruitful acts 
was the adoption of the suggestions of 
the Cincinnati Conference looking to- 
ward the arrangement of an exchange 
of pulpits with the ministers of the USA 
and United Presbyterian churches. 

W. R. BEAUMIER, Editor, Lufkin, 
Texas—tThe large vote favoring closer 
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cooperation with the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, which should insure a 
greater work by all of us in Christ’s be- 
half. 


CHARLES L. CRANE, Richmond, Va. 
—The unanimous action on the $2,000,- 
000 campaign for Negro work. It in- 
dicates a really Christian attitude. 


GEORGE S. THOMAS, New Orleans, 
La.—tThe action of the Assembly in its 
failure to adopt the Nominating Com- 
mittee’s recommendations for member- 
ship on the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. 


ROBERT EXCELL FRY, Hollywood, 
Fla.—Positively: The spontaneous ap- 
proval of the campaign for Stillman and 
Negro work. Negatively: The impatient 
tolerance of minority arguments against 
union and ecumenicity. 


H. ADDISON WOESTEMEYER, Okla- 
homa City—The Assembly’s reply to 
Westminster church, Atlanta, as to its 
charter. ‘Ownership’ to a Christian 
means stewardship. A local church is 
a steward, and Presbyterian in SPIRIT 
is Presbyterian in POSSESSIONS, or 
ought to be. 


JOHN McSWEEN, Clinton, S. C.— 
The unanimity with which the commis- 
sioners voted for the $2,000,000 cam- 
paign for Negro Work and Stillman Col- 
lege. This seemed to show a determi- 
nation to fulfill our obligation and re- 
sponsibility to the Negroes in the 
South. 


been made in 40 years, she said, much 
is yet to be done. 

Mrs. Julian Hutaff, Fayetteville, N. C., 
chairman of the Women’s Advisory 
Council, said the growth of the church 
and its ability to meet the need of the 
hour depends, in large part, upon the 
interest of the women in the local 
church. 

Mrs. Brewer, in telling of the work 
done through the annual Birthday offer- 
ings, said, Women’s work is 40 years 
old, but we have had only 30 birthdays, 
which is only natural. She expressed 
the regret that the board had been un- 
able to balance its budget last year (by 
$27,000)—the first year in the history 
of women’s work that this was true (he- 
cause of the failure of the General Fund 
to yield the needed amount). 


MONDAY EVENING 


The General Council’s program that 
evening was featured by an address by 
John F. Anderson, Jr., associate pastor 
of the First church, Dallas, and a mem-: 
ber of the Council. He spoke on ‘‘The 
Kingdom Responsibilities of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church in the Resur- 
gent South.” James G. Patton, Jr., 
executive secretary of the Council, called 
the last five years ‘‘the five most glor- 
ious years in the history of our church.” 
Part of the success of these years, he 
said, had come from the Program of 
Progress. He cited specific gains in 
evangelism, Sunday school and church 
membership, and in giving. 

With the docket falling behind sche- 
dule, the Assembly entered into a brief 
business session following this program 
to complete the report on higher educa- 
tion, dealing with routine matters. 

A judicial commission, hearing a 
Florida appeal, took the time of 27 com- 
missioners for the better part of two 
days. J. W. Marshall, Panama City, had 
protested the right of women speaking 
before the Synod of Florida and had 
appealed to the Assembly on the grounds 
that his protest had not been properly 
received. The commission found that 
his own freedom of speech had not been 
curtailed but that in certain technicali- 
ties the synod had erred and had not 
properly recorded the protest. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Opening report on the Assembly’s 
closing day came from the standing 
committee on Interchurch Relations, 
with Marshall C. Dendy, Orlando pastor, 
the chairman, presenting it. A minority 
report, opposing items dealing with 
Presbyterian reunion and cooperation in 
the National Council, was presented by 
Donald C. Graham, of Pensacola, Fla. 
Mr. Graham, who attended Bob Jones 
and Wheaton Colleges, and Westminster 
Seminary, was a minister in the “Ortho- 
dox’’ Presbyterian Church before enter- 
ing the U. S. church two years ago. 
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The Assembly adopted a recommenda- 
tion commenting to the program com- 
mittee of the General Council, the 
theme, “The Calling of the Church to 
Mission and Unity” for 1953. 

In reply to the letter from the USA 
church, presented by Dr. Baird (OUT- 
LOOK, June 16), the Assembly ap- 
proved a reply which paid tribute to the 
work of National Missions, now being 
celebrated, recognized the common 
bases of the churches, and said: 

“Today our generation is called upon 
to face the peril and challenge of a new 
philosophy which is both pagan and 
ruthless. Widespread evidence of moral 
deterioration among our American peo- 
ple is a cause for deep concern. Vast 
numbers of people in many lands are 
still to be reached by the saving gospel 
of Jesus Christ. We shall stand with 
you, the largest body of Presbyterians 
in one church, steadfastly to resist evil 
in every form and wherever it may ap- 
pear. We shall endeavor to share with 
all men everywhere the full riches of the 
gospel and the blessings of our Presby- 
terian heritage. More and more we are 
aware of the spiritual unity of our 
churches, and for this we give thanks to 
God. 

“Representatives of our church, who 
during the past year, have met jointly 
with representatives of your church and 
of the United Presbyterian Church, 
have given enthusiastic reports of the 
gracious spirit of Christian brotherliness 
which has characterized the exploration 
of avenues of cooperation and acquaint- 
ance and the negotiation of a plan of 
possible union. We rejoice in such a 
spirit, and welcome heartily the pro- 
jected opportunity for the united efforts 
of our respective churches in evange- 
lism, in stewardship, and in other 
means of bearing testimony to our com- 
mon heritage and of following the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit as he may lead 
us in the consideration of union. 

“We affectionately salute you and 
greet you in the name of Christ. We lift 
up our prayers to God on your behalf 
and covet your prayers for us. May 
your labors be fruitful. May God’s will 
for both of our churches be sought and 
followed in this year and forever.” 


Cooperation Is Approved 


Next came specific recommendations 
in regard to the ‘Cincinnati’ agree- 
ments of the negotiating committees, 
ealling for joint efforts during the com- 
ing year in stewardship and evangelism. 

Church Extension leaders asked per- 
mission for Dr. Richards, the boarda’s 
acting chairman, to make a statement. 
Dr. Richards wanted to make it clear 
that the proposal did not originate 
within the board. Dr. Patton asked Dr. 
McCain to make a statement for the 
General Council. Dr. McCain said the 
General Council had not asked for this 
program but that it “‘would not be our 
of accord with what we have been doing 
all the time.” 
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Paul Hastings, Reidsville, N. C., op- 
posed the recommendation, saying the 
committee had gone far beyond the in- 
tention of the Assembly in exploring 
avenues of cooperation. We will be 
united, he said, if we follow this pro- 
gram, without ever voting for union. 
The differences between the churches 
will create, not harmony, but disunity. 

Glenn M. Willard, Palmyra, Mo., said, 
In the Synod of Missouri, the U. S. and 
USA synods have met jointly for three 
years and will do so next week. In the 
fields of evangelism and stewardship we 
have had 100% cooperation. 

R. Matthew Lynn said, I can’t imagine 
our church being represented before the 
world as unwilling to cooperate with 
anybody in raising money for the Lord’s 
work and in winning souls for Christ. 

Donald Graham, then spoke in favor 
of his minority report. He said there 
are deep-riven differences between the 
churches. Challenged by Dr. Lynn to 
cite them, he spoke of the Auburn Af- 
firmation, which provoked the Assem- 
bly’s laughter. He said he had seen a 
man received into the Presbytery of 
Newark who denied the deity of Christ. 
Liberalism, he said, is in the saddle in 
the Northern church, and there may be 
a majority who want liberalism to be 
in the saddle of the Southern Presbyter- 
ian church, but it is the prayer of a mul- 
titude that we do not want it to be so. 
The only fair and honest thing you can 
do, he said, is to vote for my recom- 
mendation, else you will have the effect 
of union before we have voted for union. 

John M. Crowell, Mobile, Ala., said 
he admired Mr. Graham’s zeal but he 
could not share his zeal for non-cooper- 
ation with our fellow-Christians. The 
proposed cooperation, he said, is not a 
new matter; we have already been hav- 
ing it. When the world is being torn 
asunder, we must join with others who 
would make Christ King and Lord of the 
world. 

Sherrard Rice, Huntington, W. Va., 
said he didn’t see how we can explore 
avenues of acquaintance without some 
plans and activities in cooperation. 

Dr. Dendy said the boards were wise 
in not initiating this program. Only the 
General Assembly should do so, but the 
boards would be just as willing to fol- 
low the instructions of the Assembly. 
In our letter (see above), he said, we 
have avoided any prophesies about un- 
ion, but we have affirmed our willing- 
ness to follow the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. When the world is on fire, we 
should welcome those who will join in 
putting out the fire. 

After Mr. Graham was allowed to re- 
peat his objections, the vote was cast 
with only scattering opposition to the 
plan of cooperation. 

Lardner Moore, missionary to Japan, 
said, “I cut my eye teeth in Japan on 
what cooperation means. If you are 
going to cooperate with some people you 
have to do what they say.”” He wanted 
to make the program less specific than 


proposed and offered an amendment. 

S. A. M. King, Damascus, Va., minis- 
ter said he spent 34 years in the USA 
church and 22 in the U. S. church. He 
said he had known hundreds of min- 
isters and thousands of members in 
these churches but had never known but 
about three men whose orthodoxy could 
even be questioned. 

The Moore amendment was defeated. 


Exchange of Pulpits 


Dr. Dendy’s committee recommended 
the mass exchange of Presbyterian pul- 
pits at some time during the year and 
also the joint administration of the 
chaplaincy. Mr. Graham, offered a min- 
ority recommendation which was de- 
bated, as he contended that it would be 
unwise to open up the pulpits as pro- 
posed. Cecil G. Culverhouse, Marion, 
Ala., said, “If the USA brethren are the 
monsters they have been described as 
being, then it would seem to me that 
such an exchange as is proposed would 
be favored by the opponents of union 
since they would be revealed for what 
they are.”’ 

Paul Hastings again opposed this step 
and thought the Session’s right would 
be invaded. Dr. Rose, however, pointed 
out that no one can order the Session to 
enter into this plan unless it desires to 
do so. 

John A. MacLean said the men who 
charge unorthodoxy against the USA 
brethren are “absolutely sincere’ but 
mistaken. He paid tribute to the min- 
isters of these other churches and told 
of his own experiences to substantiate 
his claim. Unintentionally, he said, we 
are doing our brethren a grave injustice 
and holding back the cause of Christ. 

Paul C. Edgar, LaFeria, Texas, made 
a like statement from his own experi- 
ence and urged that we get down to the 
grassroots and really get acquainted. 
He appealed for a cessation of bitter 
statements which, he said, are going out 
into the newspapers of the country. 

Clarence C. Elrod, Jennings, La., op- 
posed the plan. 

Elder C. E. Rearick, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo., gained the floor, as the Moderator 
thought, to use some of the time avail- 
able to the opposition, but he said, ‘“‘I’m 
not concerned with the plan. In our 
church we were not able to get a single 
U. S. man for our pulpit, so we have 
used four USA men with complete satis- 
faction.’” The Moderator asked, “But 
are you for or against the proposed 
plan?”’ Mr. Rearick said, ‘I’m not con- 
cerned with that. I just want to know 
what is the penalty for using these 
men.’’ The Assembly roared with 
laughter. 

The Moderator replied, ‘‘We only 
know that in the economy of God, he 
has his system of rewards and punish- 
ments and we can be sure that he is 
just.” 

Mr. Graham’s substitute was over- 
whelmingly lost and on each of his min- 
ority points the pattern was set, as the 
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Assembly shut off further debate other 
than that to come from the respective 
chairmen, Mr. Graham and Dr. Dendy. 
The Moderator appealed that debate not 
be shut off but the Assembly decided 
otherwise. 


National Council Issue 


On the National Council of Churches 
(Meridian Presbytery overtured with- 
drawal), Dr. Dendy listed the values of 
the council. It is a question, he said, 
of weighing the advantages against the 
disadvantages, but the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. The General 
Assembly is not bound by its actions. 
The contribution of our own church to 
its work makes our membership highly 
desirable. We do not have all the 
answers, neither do others have them, 
but in sharing with them we can move 


closer to solutions of problems which 
confront us all. 
Mr. Graham referred to the ‘“‘time- 


honored” reasons for not continuing in 
the Council. He said the emphasis of 
its leaders has been that of the social 
gospel; that the preaching missions have 
lacked the clear, ringing message of the 
gospel of Christ; its leadership, he felt, 
has been largely liberal; it denies the 
free enterprise system and advocates 
Tax, Tax, Tax, in order that the high 
and mighty may be brought low. With 
this aim, he said, he did not disagree, 
but with the proposed methods. He did 
not cite any action of the Council to 
prove his contention. He spoke of ‘‘rad- 
ical positions” which he said the Council 
had taken. He made an appeal to racial 
prejudice by referring to statements 
which he claimed were made by individ- 
uals connected with some phases of the 
Council’s work. 

Membership in the Council, he said, 
has hurt the church’s giving. People 
are withholding their gifts and you can- 
not force them to do otherwise. The 
Southern Baptists and the Missouri 
Synod Lutherans have gotten along very 
well without being in the Council. Co- 
operation is desirable in principle, to 
answer the prayer of Christ that they 
might be one, but it is not to be gained 
by denying the things which we believe 
are most precious and dear. 

He was supported by scattering votes, 
as the Assembly upheld the majority re- 
port of Dr. Dendy. 


Printing Is Authorized 


Te Plan of Union is to be completed 
and recommendations concerning it will 
come to the 1953 Assembly; the plan is 
to be printed and distributed according 
to the request of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Cooperation and Union. 

Reformation Day, Oct. 26, 1952, will 
have as its theme, “The Protestant Re- 
formation and the Bible.”’ 

Representatives on the World Council 
(from the U. S. church) will be elected 
for three year terms, with the possibility 
of serving a total of six years. 

Editors of The Survey were asked to 
carry brief articles about the National 
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Council in order to inform the people of 
the church about this agency; and 
church members were asked to pray for 
the ‘‘total work of the Kingdom as re- 
presented in the program of the coun- 
eil.* 

On the Vatican issue, the Assembly 
protested, again, any representation 
“from our government to the head of 
any particular church.”’ 

Mangum Presbytery’s overture was 
answered affirmatively, asking the Na- 
tional Council to permit the American 
Bible Society to print inexpensive edi- 
tions of the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible. 


Christian Education Report 


Dr. Rose presented the Christian Edu- 
cation report. First item here brought 
of Mr. Graham. This 
dealt with an overture from his presby- 
tery (Florida) asking the Assembly to 
instruct the Board of Education “to re- 
vise our Sunday school literature wher- 
ever necessary to conform more closely 
to the doctrinal standards of our 
church.”’ Instead, the committee recom- 
mended, “after prayerful consideration 


the opposition 





NEW MISSIONARY 
APPROACH IS 
NEEDED 


Regina, Sask. (RNS) — The 
secretary of overseas missions for 
the United Church of Canada said 
here that the church must develop 
a new approach to its missionary 
work. 

Kenneth J. Beaton told the 
Saskatchewan conference of the 
United Church that if the denomi- 
nation had trained Chinese mis- 
sionaries in China before the Com- 
munists came, they might still be 
there. 











and careful investigation, that the As- 
sembly answer this overture in the nega- 
tive, and express confidence in the 
Board of Christian Education, and urge 
that they continue to produce Sunday 
school literature in conformity with the 
doctrinal standards of our church. We 
further recommend that members of the 
staff of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion be invited for conferences on church 
school literature with synods, presby- 
teries, and local churches for a better 
understanding of our materials.” 

Making a number of charges against 
the literature, Mr. Graham urged that 
an ad interim comittee be named to 
study the situation. 

J. Sherrard Rice, Huntington, W. Va., 
said the standing committee had given 
the consideration. 
members wanted to reverse the overture 
at every point, but the board is ready to 
go into any synod or presbytery and talk 
the situation over. Representatives 
went into one presbytery and satisfac- 
torily met the issue. (A commissioner 


charges fair Some 





said the vote in that Presbytery—Hol- 
ston—was 27-22, not to overture the 
Assembly on the issue. The defeated 
minority, however, was observed circu- 
lating its printed charges to commission- 
ers during the Assembly.) 

Only scattering votes were heard in 
opposition to the committee’s approval 
of the literature, and the minority effort 
of Mr. Graham was defeated. 

The protest of John C. Blackburn 
against ‘‘Easter literature’? was unani- 
mously denied. 

The Fifth Youth Convention for Dec. 
29, 1953-Jan. 1, 1954, was approved. 

Appearance of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible next Sept. 30, was 
underscored and _ interdenominational, 
community observances of this event 
were commended. 

An interesting situation arose in con- 
nection with the nomination of members 
of this board. The Nominating Commit- 
tee had held rather consistently this 
year to the 9-year limit and this brought 
about a large turnover in the Christian 
Education board. The standing com- 
mittee described the situation and indi- 
sated its own feeling that the loss of se 
many experienced members at one time 
was unwise. The Assembly, then, voted 
to re-elect Dr. Murray, Dr. Alston and 
Mr. Price for another term. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Early in the afternoon session Mare 
C. Weersing, Jackson, Miss., presented 
the Church Extension report. This 
board was increased from 18 to 21 mem- 
bers. Presbyteries were asked to organ- 
ize their committees to conform to the 
Assembly’s Church Extension plan, with 
five divisions and councils for each dl- 
vision. 

The so-called ‘‘Form B” of security 
covering donations by the board was dis- 
continued and ‘‘Form (’”’ was adopted as 
a fixed policy and presbyteries and sy- 
nods were asked to use the same form 
in securing their funds. 

The report on evangelism called for 
“a return to primary evangelism, rather 
than that of a civic club type.’’ Church- 
centered evangelism, it was said, ‘‘is in- 
adequate and unfruitful; only a Christ- 
centered witness can be fruitful.” 

Synods or combinations of synods 
were urged to secure secretaries or di- 
rectors of evangelism, and large-scale 
inter-synod visitations and/or preach- 
ing missions were recommended. AI- 
though the committee recommended 
otherwise, the Assembly instructed that 
annual reports of churches inquire as to 
the holding of communicants classes. 

The Tuscaloosa overture asking that 
all Negro work be turned over to Ne- 
groes for a separate church, except Still- 
man College, was answered negatively. 


Marriage and Divorce Paper 


The Christian Relations section 
brought some debate, in connection with 
the report on Marriage, Divorce and Re- 
Marriage (OUTLOOK, May 5). The 
committee asked that the report be sub- 
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mitted for study during the coming year, 
with suggested revisions to the Division 
of Christian Relations. 

R. D. Littleton, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
opposed sending the report out. He 
said, if we are going to send it out, we 
should first change the Confession of 
Faith where we say Christ is the sole 
head of the church. Let’s stand up for 
our Lord Jesus Christ’s position in this 
matter. 

Wm. H. Arnold, Houston, Texas, said 
the report is designed to shed light on 
a problem that ministers have to face 
many times. This is a real and vital 
issue. 

Balmer H. Kelly, Union Seminary pro- 
fessor, said he was normally in agree- 
ment with the Christian Relations Coun- 
cil, but he was not in favor of sending 
this report down because he did not be- 
lieve it to be in harmony with the re- 
vealed will of God. 

Charles E. Raynal, Manning, S. C., 
said the committee did not approve this 
paper as an entirely adequate statement 
but did approve sending it down for 
study, as a basis to lead to an adequate 
solution. 

It was then proposed by Dr. McSween 
that it be shown plainly on the cover: 
“This is not the teaching of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., at the present time 
but is sent down for study only and has 
not been approved by any official body.” 

Mr. Weersing said help and advice 
are needed and the Council on Christian 
Relations is asking for it in this way 
on a difficult problem before the churcb. 
The Assembly approved. 


World Missions 

Jose Borges dos Santos, a Presbyter- 
ian pastor of Sao Paulo, Brazil, was pre- 
sented to the Assembly and Dr. Fulton 
served as the interpreter. Dr. Borges 
is pastor of the largest Presbyterian 
church in Brazil, one which has created 
an entire presbytery. Scheduled to visit 
the earlier USA Assembly, he had been 
denied a visa to enter this country. In- 
deed, the standing committee report, as 
presented by Dr. McCord expressed re- 
gret that Dr. Borges could not be at the 
meeting, but before it could be read it 
was learned that last-minute efforts had 
made his flight possible. 

The committee did recommend, and 
the Assembly approved, a_ statement 
asking the proper persons in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches to urge the 
Department of State to facilitate the 
travel of representatives of churches of 
other countries to meetings in this coun- 
try. 

The missions report showed a deficit 
of $204,032 in last year’s operations and 
viewed ‘‘with grave concern the contin- 
ued failure of the church to meet its 
financial obligations in this crucial area 
of its witness.”’ 

Though 22 new missionaries went out 
last year, 35 were lost—a net loss of 
13. 

The call for reinforcements of person- 
nel was renewed——207 new missionaries 
are needed. Africa will be the subject 
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of special study next January through- 
out the churches. 
TUESDAY EVENING 

All that was left of the World Mis- 
sions report Tuesday evening, as the 
Assembly returned for a 7:00 o’clock 
session, had to do with the International 
Christian University in Japan—plus one 
unanticipated item. John A. MacLean 
was given special permission to speak 
favoring the ICU for 30 minutes and Dr. 
Fulton was to have the same amount 
of time to explain the position of the 
Board in relation to the university. 

Dr. MacLean, who has just returned 
from the dedicatory services at the op- 
ening of the ICU, indicated that he was 
soon to speak to the Board of World 
Missions on the same subject. He said 
he doubted if it would be for the best in- 
terests of the church or for the ICU for 
our church to be affiliated with it at this 
time. While I am greatly interested in 





MORE LUTHERANS 
APPROVE SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Des Moines, Ia. (RNS)—The 
Augustana Lutheran Church, at 
its 93rd annual synod here, unani- 
mously went on record in favor of 
amending the Social Security Act 
to make clergymen eligible for 
federal old age insurance. 

Exclusion of ministers from the 
provisions of the Act, it was said, 
was based on “the pretext that in- 
cluding them would violate the 
principle of the separation of 
thurch and state.” On the con- 
trary, the synod declared, the 
denial to ministers of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance “would seem 
to be both discrimination against 
them as citizens and actually a 
refutation of the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state.”’ 











the ICU, he said, I am much more inter- 
ested in the total missionary program of 
our church, and he said he felt that a 
favorable action could not be secured 
without far-reaching effects throughout 
the church. He said he would have 
hoped for a more active, friendly and 
positive resolution from the committee 
than the simple reiteration of previous 
actions. Many young people, in particu- 
lar, he said, cannot understand why our 
church has taken this attitude. They 
have taken seriously what we have 
taught them about Christian unity. 

Dr. MacLean discussed the objections 
that have been raised: Practical: we 
don’t have the money, but, he said, the 
same attitude could be taken by the 
other denominations that are partici- 
pating, and, in addition, money not 
available to the regular program would 
be secured for this project. 

The other objection raised, he said, is 
theological—that the others who are co- 


operating are not as loyal to the Chris- 
tian standards as they ought to be. Who 
are these that we cannot trust? he 
asked, and went on to list the major de- 
nominations in the effort. He quoted 
the theological safeguards which are 
written into the constitution of the ICU. 

Dr. MacLean insisted that the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church could develov 
some latent possibilities and play a 
larger part in many ways if we adopted 
a fundamentally different point of view. 
He said the church has not come into 
any of the great ecunemical movements 
at the beginning. We have usually come 
in late or thrown brickbats at those who 
are already in. So, he said, our cooper- 
ation in the ICU at the present time, if 
we were critical, could be more of a lia- 
bility than an asset. 

He prophesied that the day will come 
when the Southern Presbyterian Church 
will take its place, not in the rearguard 
of such movements, but in the forefront. 


Dr. Fulton Replies 


Dr. Fulton said Dr. MacLean’s pro- 
posed resolution was hardly different 
from that of the board, later adopted by 
the Assembly, in stating that it was not 
its purpose to put anything in the way 
of anyone’s support of the ICU. the 
board, he said, is in no sense fighting 
the ICU. It has studiously avoided any 
criticism of it. It has not approved or 
disapproved. It has courteously and re- 
gretfully declined an invitation which 
was extended. The issue, he said, is not 
that of a willingness or an unwillingness 
of the board to cooperate 

Three major enterprises, all interde- 
nominational, have been begun in the 
past six years—in Ecuador, Portugal, 
and the Amazon mission. The board has 
materially increased its contributions 
to interdenominational activities in the 
past ten years. 

What are the actual reasons for not 
going into the ICU? he asked. ‘We 
didn’t have any money and we haven’t 
it now.” He told of early studies in 
which the board participated but said 
it withdrew when it was convinced that 
it would not be wise to continue further. 
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If the ICU should be established, he 
said, the demands for its operation 
would be so great as to cripple the work 
of all the boards now working in Japan. 

He reviewed the devastation of the 
war days and the consequent rebuilding 
plus other needs: ‘“‘Dr. Logan and others 
for 30 or 40 years had said our primary 
need at this time was for a boy’s col- 
lege.” It isn’t a case of wanting to keep 
all the money in our own work and give 
tle interdenominational 
projects nothing.” 

On the grounds of policy, he felt it 
unwise. Many believe the program in 
Japan is already top-heavy with educa- 
tional institutions. The educational 
framework in Japan needs strengthen- 
ing at certain points, but it isn’t at the 
top. 


cooperative 


The great need in Japan, he said, is in 
evangelism. There are 12,500 towns 
and villages in Japan and in only 2.500 
is there Christian work of some kind. 
In 10,000 of them no Christian work of 
any kind. We believe that $10,000,000 
for another university in Tokyo is a lux- 
ury that we can ill afford. 

Dr. Fulton’s time was up before he 
had read a statement which he particu- 
larly wanted to read to the Assembly. 
When he was not allowed by the Moder- 
ator to go further, Dr. MacLean moved 
that he be given the additional time and 
the Assembly voted it. He concluded 
by saying the board has taken its posi- 
tion but it has not sought to influence 
or to control the views of others. 


He was followed by H. Kerr Taylor. 
Dr. Taylor said he had worked with the 


missions board for 30 years (until re- 
cent years he was educational secretary 
and before that a missionary to China). 
He said the ICU could succeed with the 
right support. The Nashville board, he 
said, is not by any means unanimous on 
this question. The place for us in this 
effort is to stay right in there and fight. 
(For more complete statement, see page 
12.) 

Charles L. Crane, longtime missionary 
to the Congo, thought the door should 
be left open for cooperation when finan- 
cial conditions permit it. The Congo 
Protestant Council, he said, was saved 
because the Presbyterians stayed with 
it. There, he said, are 42 boards work- 
ing together, with all sorts of creedai 
differences. He said, I don’t think we 
have the proper idea about some of these 
people, and he paid tribute to many who 
have cooperated. It would be better for 
us to be in there moving in the right 
direction than to stay out. 

The motion to sustain the committee 
carried 137-37, declining to take specific 
responsibility for the ICU but leaving 
“the way open for those who wish to do 
so to contribute to this project.” 


McCord Resolution 


When his report was concluded, Dr. 
McCord appealed for an ad interim com- 
mittee to make a full-scale study of the 
missionary obligation and strategy of 
the church in today’s world. He re- 
viewed the world pressures and the chal- 
lenge which the church faces; political 
paternalism, he said, is no longer any 
good, and tremendous issues confront 
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the missionary program. The mission- 
ary leadership of the world is now in 
America and the church must be 
equipped to meet its task. The support 
of the program and the net loss of 13 
missionaries last year emphasize the 
need. What is needed for this study, 
he said, is a ‘high-powered committee 
to do a first class job.” Such a study 
would help the board and the staff. This 
request is no reflection on anyone, un- 
less it is a reflection on us for not hav- 
ing supported the program better. A 
committee of 9, appointed by the Nomi- 
nating Committee, might report ‘‘pro- 
gress” next year but it should take two 
years for the study. 

Since the Assembly’s rule requires 
that no new matter can be introduced 
after Monday afternoon, the Moderator 
declared that he was out of order unless 
the Assembly voted otherwise. The 
motion was then made that he be de- 
clared in order and the motion carried. 

Questions were raised about the pos- 
sible reflection of such a study on the 
present leadership. One commissioner 
said the resolution should have been 
presented earlier but Dr. Mccord said 
(1) it could not originate in his com- 
mittee, according to the rules; and (2) 
to have presented it earlier would have 
seemed to precipitate an issue unneces- 
sarily. Therefore he concluded that the 
proper time to present it was in connec- 
tion with his report. 

The motion for such a study was car- 
ried 105-69. 


General Council 


Last of the standing committees sche- 
duled to report (General Council) 
brought what is always the longest re- 
port—16 single-spaced pages. A. W. 
Dick, of Memphis, was chairman. No 
debate marked this presentation and the 
report was adopted as presented. 

A year-round stewardship program 
was advocated; the October-December 
period, beginning in 1953, was urged for 
a tithing emphasis; churches were urged 
to meet presbytery’s askings for each 
cause before making extra gifts. 

A nine-months budget for 1953 (just 
before changing over to the calendar 
year) was adopted as follows: 





Wreet TREO 2 6. oc cccccccesen $1,913,250 
Church Extension . . ....cccscee 04,783 
Mother’s Day offering for De- 
fense Service Dept. (Not in 
eR errr 100,000 
Christian Education ........... $ 353,305 
Annuities and Relief ........... 301,239 
General Fund / ¢bOse Rhee Se 525,247 
Women’s Work .. ..$113,947 
Training School..... 138,804 
Genl. Council ....... 93,000 
errr eee 78,947 
Bible Society ....... 22,500 
Stillman College ... 59,211 
Hist. Foundtn. ..... 15,463 
Admin. Expense .... 3,375 
Inter-Church Agencies ......... 15,750 
National Council . 7,650 
World Council ...... 5,100 
Western Section... 1,500 
Lord's Day Allince. . 750 
tclig. in Amer. Life 750 


Apportionments to the synods for the 
nine months are: 


Ala. . . .... $868,500 Wo... .«-.. 136306 
Appl. ...... 244,500 an 
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Askings include the total amount ex- 
pected from budgetary items, special of- 
ferings and other sources. 

Synods and presbyteries are asked to 
re-study their meetings dates so as to 
have adequate time to provide for the 
budgets of the coming year, in view of 
the change to the calendar year in 1954. 

Major changes appear in the monthly 
and seasonal emphases for 1953-54, 
caused by the adoption of the calendar 
year: 


Sept. 15-Oct. 18 .... Church Extension 


Ges... Bee. TB ..kcknex Stewardship 
t,o ee eee Homes 
December ...... Annuities and Relief 
JQMEGTY ...... Other Assembly Causes 
iy, ar World Missions 
5 a Evangelism 
WE oa sh os ew ee Christian Education 
. 7 ee Christian Citizenship 
EL a6 cas se aa nae Evangelism 


The General Council asks that it be 
allowed to make a final report on the 
proposed Presbyterian center in Atlanta 
at the 1953 Assembly. 


Official Agency Publication Studied 


A major portion of the report had to 
do with the study of a special committee 
seeking some answer to the problem of 
multiplying agency publications, as re- 
flected in various overtures. The com- 
mittee concluded that there was ‘‘no evi- 
dence that new publications have ap- 
peared simply for the sake of new publi- 
cations,’ and that all are seeking to 
serve the church more adequately. 

However, it said, ‘‘We feel it is proper 
to assume that an informed church is a 
working church and that an informed 
church means something more than 
specialized information going to key 
leaders of the local church or general 
information in the hands of a small 
fraction of the church membership.” 
The promotional work of the church, 
it is said, will be enhanced when a ma- 
jority of the families in the church have 
a publication promoting the total pro- 
gram. The committee did suggest that 
any new publications be approached 
with caution. 

A well-informed church, is was said, 
will need from 150,000 to 200,000 copies 
of an official publication going into its 
homes. Therefore, it was recommended 
to the Assembly and adopted that an ad 
interim committee (to be named by the 
Nominating Committee), with a fund of 
$4,000, study the possibilities of such 
a publication, together with anticipated 
deficit for the initial years, and present 
a plan to the next Assembly. 

Such a publication, if successful, the 
committee said, will not ‘‘silence the un- 
rest and complaints’? which come, but 
it felt that this was the right direction 
and further,” that the agencies of our 
church cannot be expected to function 
at the highest level of effectiveness with- 
out such an instrumentality.” 

An Assembly-wide men’s convention 
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was approved for Oct. 22-24, 1954 in 
Atlanta. 


Secretaries Will Be in Meetings 


On recommendation of the General 
Council, the provision was approved 
whereby agency secretaries and board 
members will sit in on standing commit- 
tee meetings during the Assembly. As 
with other parts of this report, there 
was no discussion of this point by the 
Assembly. 

Further Assembly-wide fund-raising 
campaigns before Jan. 1, 1954 were pro- 
hibited—except the 1953 effort for 
Negro work. 

The General Council was asked to pre- 
pare a statement on the proper methods 
for raising money by churches and 
groups. 

A Southwest Georgia overture asking 
that the whole tithe be considereed for 
the church was answered negatively but 
the Assembly suggested that the church 
should be the principal recipient. 

Abolition of the Equalization Fund, 


as requested by Meridian Presbytery, 
was denied. 

The naming of J. G. Patton, Jr., as 
chairman of the National Council’s de- 
partment of stewardship and _ benevol- 
ences and his service in that position 
were commended by the Assembly. 

This report brought the Assembly to 
its closing business. Thanks were ex- 
pressed by Ferguson Wood and his com- 
mittee to the Charleston hosts and 
others. The Moderator named his 
members to the Nominating Committee: 
John W. Davis, E. B. McGukin, and 
Thos. H. Mitchell. The minutes were 
read and approved. Then the Moder- 
ator led what remained of the Assembly 
in the closing worship—‘‘If God Be for 
Us’’—after which he declared it ad- 
journed to meet in Montreat, N. C., next 
June 4. And by 10:45 p. m. the 92nd 
General Assembly was history. 


*EDITORIAL discussions and 
evaluations of important Assembly 
actions will begin next week. 
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We Should Be Cooperating 


By H. KERR TAYLOR 


NOTE—Dr. Taylor's talk, the substance 
of which appears below, was part of the 
Assembly debate in Charleston on Pres- 
byterian, U. S., support of the Interna- 
tional Christian University in Japan. 


ENTERTAIN the highest respect fer 

those who have the administration of 

our foreign work, the members of 
the Board of World Missions, and our 
honored secretary who has just spoken. 
None of you know them as well as I do. 
For thirty years I was associated with 
that board, fifteen years as a mission- 
ary, and fifteen years as returned mis- 
sionary and educational secretary. 

The association with our honored 
executive secretary was particularly in- 
timate. For years we worked together 
in closest accord. It was another case 
of: 


John Anderson my jo, John 
We clamb the hill thegither 
And monie a cantie day, John 
We've had wi’ ane anither. 


I recall vividly the inception of this 
whole project several years ago. I was 
in the interdenominational group when 
it occurred. The Japanese cities had 
been bombed; we would perform a deed 
that in Japan would say a different word 
to that nation’s people. About that time 
I was serving for nearly two years as the 
acting executive secretary of the foreign 
board, in the absence of our secretary 
on different mission fields. This whole 
matter was constantly before us. I at- 
tended meetings in New York where we 
considered and planned for it. Our 
board made an initial appropriation to 
get the project on its way. I thought 
we were well on with it. 


Unfortunate to Be Out 


To my mind, it is highly unfortunate 
that our Japan mission, our Board of 
World Missions, and our General As- 
sembly now find themselves in a mis- 
taken position in not making our contri- 
bution to this university. It has just 
been asserted that only $1,650,000 has 
been subscribed to the work, and that 
therefore the matter has failed of con- 
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summation. It is a thousand pities that 
there was so much delay and discussion 
that occupied the crucial moment when 
American hearts were contrite. But 
that is no mean start; the university is 
there; it is on its way; and we are not 
cooperating. To me, this is highly re- 
grettable. The judgment of the board 
members on this matter of non-coopera- 
tion, as is well known, is not unanimous. 
I could wish that we might yet have 
favorable consideration given it. 

The point is made that such a univer- 
sity added to other educational insti- 
tutions in Japan would be something 
superimposed on the top of mission ac- 
tivity in Japan: that the normal method 
is to build a broad and strong base of 
primary and secondary education, and 
then let this capstone to the whole ser- 
vice come later. But such a view dis- 
torts the mission picture in that effici- 
ent little land. Japan is not like other 
mission fields. They do things differ- 
ently there. They have a broad base of 
government-sponsored lower education. 
And the leading Christians of Japan are 
asking and expecting that this university 
be built. It is needed to infuse all of 
education in Japan with the Christian 
spirit, especially with the recognized and 
accredited educational leaders. 

Japan isn’t a primitive mission field. 
The Japanese have the capacity to put 
on a campaign for world empire, and 
they nearly won! Their day and influ- 
ence in the Far East is not ended. 
Watch Japan! Korea will not lead the 
Orient; neither will China—the Rus- 
sians are the ones in the lead there. 
Japan is yet to be heard from. She has 
proven her ability. We would do well 
to listen closely to the counsel of the 
leaders of the Christian Church in 
Japan, and not follow our own axioms. 


Problems in Cooperation 


There are, to be sure, real difficulties 
involved in cooperating with the other 
boards of administration in this coun- 
try. I quite understand the problem, 
and sympathize with it. Most of these 
boards of missions administration are 
in New York. We are far away in 
Nashville. Would that the judgment of 
our church fathers had been followed 
when they located the foreign mission 
administration of our church in the city 
of Baltimore; it should never have been 
moved to Nashville. It takes twenty- 
four hours to get to New York from 
Nashville by train; one has to ‘‘over- 
night”? to Louisville or Cincinnati, and 
then go on twelve hours or more to 
New York; twenty-four hours up, and 
twenty-four hours back. But is is worth 
it; we shall have to accustom ourselves 
to providing personnel and the expense 
in order that the requisite amount of 
collaboration with our friends may be 





TAYLOR: We cannot unwrite history. 


had. Yes, it will cost, but no more than 
a building would cost us for our work if 
we were located there. The important 
thing is to be there, and to want to be 
there, and to make our contribution to 
the collaborations. 


We Must Witness! 


I know all about the arguments that 
we must stand fast and make our testi- 
mony, our “witness.’’ But that is just 
the point. That is precisely what we 
must do. We simply cannot expect 
everybody in Japan or in this country 
for that matter, to sign up with us on 
our 17th Century standards. The world 
has moved on. These standards suit 
me; I was trained in them. But never, 
never do I expect to see our eight million 
Methodist friends, our seven million 
Southern Baptist colleagues, our four 
million Lutherans, and all the rest 
agreeing to go back to 1643 for their 
point of departure. We simply cannot 
unwrite modern history, nor would we 
want to. And if it is the eternal veri- 
ties of our faith as expressed in four or 
five crucial statements, like the deity cf 
Christ, ete., millions of those good peo- 
ple—indeed, the overwhelmingly vast 
majority of them—are thoroughly with 
us. I simply do not believe that this 
separatist technique is the way to work 
out functional arrangements in ecumen- 
ical relationships today. 

I well remember a day in Toronto, in 
the late afternoon; we were coming out 
of a hard day’s discussion; I was a bit 
discouraged—as I felt here last Satur- 
day afternoon when that property mat- 
ter got so confused. I was walking with 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, and I said ear- 
nestly to him, “Dr. Speer, where do we 
go from here? How do we do now? 
What is the thing to do in such a diffi- 
cult case?” 


And [| shall never forget his reply: 
“Stay right in there and fight! Stay 
right in there and fight!” 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Deborah, A Woman of Courage 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 13, 1952 
Judges 4-5. Print Judges 4:4-8; 5:1-7. 


We deal this week with one of Israel’s 
heroic women, one who was preemi- 
nently a woman of public spirit. 

Joshua, as we have seen, led the Is- 
raelites across the Jordan, broke the 
power of the Canaanites, and divided the 
land—on paper—among the twelve 
tribes. After Joshua’s death, however, 
there was no single leader who was able 
to unite the scattered tribes or to com- 
plete the conquest which he had begun. 

To make matters worse, the land was 
subject at times to foreign domination. 
Thus for eight years the Israelites were 
forced to pay tribute to the king of 
Mesopotamia, and for 18 years they 
were subject to the King of Moab. 

In times of peace, the people were 
inclined to adulterate the worship of 
Jehovah with the worship of the native 
gods. Their consequent suffering would 
finally bring them back to the one true 
God. And in times of great religious 
fervor leaders appeared who delivered 
them from the oppressor. It was in one 
of these periodic depressions that De- 
borah arose as a leader in Israel. 


I. Israel’s National Emergency 


In the days of Deborah, at a time 
when the nation was again departing 
from its ancestral faith, the Canaanites, 
who still possessed most of the fortified 
cities, made their last attempt to regain 
complete mastery of the country. Jabin, 
king of Harosheth, a town on the north- 
ern slopes of Carmel, united the Can- 
aanitish peoples and proclaimed him- 
self king of the whole land. 

The mountains that formed the back- 
bone of Palestine are bisected by the 
great plain of Esdraelon, which runs 
east and west on a line just south of the 
Sea of Galilee, and which divides the 
mountains of Galilee from those of 
Judea and Samaria. In this great plain, 
Jabin, under the leadership of his gen- 
eral Sisera, collected a mighty force of 
900 war chariots. The Israelites, who 
dwelt in the mountains, had no such 
weapons with which to oppose such po- 
tent engines of war. 

Worse, the tribes in the north were 
separated from those in the south. The 
enemy held unchallenged the richest 
section of the land and dominated all 
the arteries of trade, while the Israel- 
ites seemed paralyzed with fear. ‘‘Was 
there a shield or spear among the forty 
thousand in the land?” sang Deborah 
(5:8) in retrospect. 

The people felt that Jehovah had de- 
serted them. Farm labor ceased. Who- 
ever was obliged to leave home and 
hearth and cross the open country went 
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by secret paths in order to evade the 
enemy’s soldiery. The government fell 
to pieces (5:6-7). People who went to 
the well and springs to draw water were 
likely to be shot at by the enemy’s 
archers (5:11). So twenty years passed 
by, until at last Deborah decided it was 
time to act. 


II. The Leadership of Deborah 


We do not have much information 
about Deborah, but what we do have is 
significant. She was the wife of a man 
named Lappidoth, who is not otherwise 
known. In her song (5:9) she describes 
herself as a mother in Israel. We gather 
that she had fulfilled her home duties 
well or she would never have glorified 
in this distinction. 

But Deborah was a woman of varied 
talents and great energy, and even in a 
day when the home industries were so 
great that no woman was compelled to 
labor out of the home, as today, and 
few were able to win any place for them- 
selves in the world, Deborah was serving 
her people in ever-wider capacities. 

The stirring poem recorded in chap- 
ter 5 is so fine an example of the poetic 
art that we can be sure that it was not 
the first time she had struck her lyre. 
It is easy to imagine that her patriotic 
songs helped to arouse the people from 
the lethargy into which they had sunk. 
But she was more than a poet, stirring 
the patriotic zeal of her people; she was 
a prophetess, able to declare God’s will 
to the people. She realized that na- 
tional renaissance must be based on a 
religious revival. We do not doubt that 
she was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing the people back to the worship 
which they had so largely forsaken. 
Finally, she became accepted as a judge, 
not a judge in our modern sense, elected 
by the people to preside over a particu- 
lar court, rather one who, by sheer pre- 
eminence, tact, ability, common sense 
and spiritual discernment, won a repu- 
tation for herself throughout the land. 
People in trouble, with thorny problems 
to settle, came from all directions to ask 
her advice, and the palm tree under 
which she gave her judgments became 
known as the Palm Tree of Deborah. 

Deborah became convinced that the 
time was ripe for Israel to break the 
stranglehold of the Canaanites. Not be- 
ing able because of her sex to lead the 
armies of Israel in battle, she sent for a 
military leader named Barak, commis- 
sioned him to deliver Israel and ex- 
plained the strategy that he must fol- 
low. An army of 10,000 men was to be 
collected and drawn up in the wooded 


district of Mt. Tabor, which arose out of 
the Plain of Esdraelon, where they could 
be easily hidden from the enemy. God 
would then deliver Sisera’s army into 
his hands. 

It is plain from Deborah’s later de- 
scription of the battle that stirring sum- 
mons were sent to various tribes, espec- 
ially in the north, to rise up against the 
invader. In these summonses Deborah 
sought to accomplish two things: first, 
to arouse an understanding of and faith 
in Jehovah, and, in addition to this, 
courage to act. 

Some of the tribes responded to her 
plea, particularly Ephraim and Benja- 
min from the central highlands, and 
Zebulun and Naphtali further north (5: 
12-18). But other of the tribes held 
themselves strangely aloof. Reuben, 
for example, too far away to suffer much 
from the Canaanites contented them- 
selves with passing resolutions, with 
promising help that never came, pre- 
ferring the pipings of the flocks to the 
trimpetings of war (5:15-16). Gad, 
the tribe that occupied the land of 
Gilead on the east side of the Jordan, 
felt no sense of danger and seemed to 
feel no obligation to help their op- 
pressed brethren. Dan remained with 
their ‘‘ships.’’ But they had no ships to 
amount to anything. Their excuse was 
mostly pretext. In like manner, Asher 
sat still at the haven of the sea, and 
abode by their creeks, tending their 
own puny affairs, while their brethren 
battled desperately for their freedom 
(6227). 

Barak himself, though an able gen- 
eral, was timorous and afraid. He ab- 
solutely refused to lead the army of de- 
liverance unless Deborah went to en- 
courage and inspire and guide the whole 
expedition. Deborah went, though she 
could not refrain from reproaching him 
for his lack of manliness. So at last the 
army was gathered on Mt. Tabor, over- 
looking the plain where Sisera was en- 
camped with his host of iron chariots. 


Ill. The Emergency Met 


backs, cut the panic-stricken Canaanites 
battle from Deborah’s graphic, though 
poetical account in Judges 5:19-22. 
Ordinarily untrained soldiers could not 
hope to make much headway against 
heavy chariots such as the Canaanites 
possessed. But Deborah tells us that 
the stars fought from their courses 
against Sisera, and that the river Kishon 
swept them away. ividently a storm 
came up, thunder and cloudburst, ac- 
companied by hail. The usually slug- 
gish Kishon that crosses and recrosses 
the plain became a raging torrent, rose 
over its banks and turned the battle- 
field into a morass. The chariots on 
which the Canaanites relied were mired 
or carried away in the destructive 
waters. The Israelites, sweeping down 
the mountains with the storm at their 
backs, cut the panic-stricken Cannanites 
into pieces. The historian felt that all 
the credit for the victory belonged to 
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God: “The Lord discomfited Sisera and 
all his chariots and all his hosts.” 
Sisera himself, when he found his 
chariot stuck in the mud, got out and 
fled away on foot. He came at last to 
the tent of Jael, the wife of Heber, the 
Kenite. The Kenites were a branch of 
an old desert tribe that accompanied 
Moses and the Israelites to the Prom- 
ised Land. They still maintained 
friendly relations with the Israelites, 
and Jael was evidently a strong parti- 
san, but Heber and his whole tribe main- 


tained amicable relations with the 
Canaanites as well. 
Jael was alone in the tent. She re- 


cognized the fleeing general and invited 
him to come into her tent, into her own 
private quarters, where he would not be 
discovered, and rest. Hospitality among 
Orientals was a sacred rite. It was 
against the morals of the day for a 
man to take advantage of his bitterest 
enemy while he was partaking of his 
hospitality. But Jael felt no such 
scruples. She skilfully hid her real in- 
tentions by a display of cordiality. She 
invited Sisera to her tent, bade him lie 
down, covered him with a cloth, gave 
him milk (he asked only for water), 
brought him curds in a dish fit for a 
lord (her best company china, we might 
say) and promised that she would pro- 
tect him. 

Sisera dropped off to sleep, intending 
to continue his flight at nightfall. Jael 
had scarcely heard his quiet breathing, 
when, with her left hand, she seized a 
tent peg, and with her right, a work 
hammer. Stealthily creeping up, she 
bent over the unsuspecting warrior, held 
the sharp nail over the temple of the 
sleeper, whose head was turned to one 
side, and with heavy blows drove the 
nail through Sisera’s brain and on into 
the ground. Can we condone her ac- 
tion? Some have attempted to do so, 
but we shall not attempt it. Jael be- 
trayed her trust and treacherously mur- 
dered her guest. Deborah praised her 
act in a bit of imperishable poetry (5: 
24-27), but Deborah’s standards were 
not those of Christ. 

Deborah’s great 
worthy of careful study. 


paen of victory is 
It is magnifi- 
cent as poetry, throws light upon the in- 
cident that we have studied and upon 
human nature in general. The first 
stanza of part one expresses the nation’s 
indebtedness to Jehovah, not only in the 
present, but also for the past (2-5). The 
second stanza describes the degradation 
from which they have just been deliv- 
ered (6-8). The third stanza summons 
the people to thank God anew and to 


rehearse among themselves his won- 
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drous acts (9-11). 

Part two describes first the gathering 
of the brave (12:15); then the absence 
of the indifferent (15b-18) and finally 
the defeat of the foe (19-22). 

Stanza one of part three gives us De- 
borah’s curse on Meroz, one of the most 
tremendous indictments in the Bible 
against neutrals, men who in a time of 
crisis come not to the help of the Lord 
(23). The second stanza pronounces a 
blessing on Jael. Meroz remained out 
of the fray when he should have rushed 
in; Jael took part in the conflict when 
she might have remained neutral (24- 
27). 

The poem ends with a beautiful but 
poignant picture of Sisera’s mother, 
watching, waiting for her son who never 
came. It gives us a realistic picture of 
certain aspect of war in all ages. The 
mother anxiously awaited Sisera’s re- 
turn. He was delayed, her maidens 
suggest, and her own heart sought to 
assure her, because the soldiers were 
dividing the spoil, a damsel, two damsels 
to every man (28-30). 

She peers through the lattice, hour by 


hour, 
Sisera’s mother, taut and cold. 
Her maidens prate of the captain’s 
power, 


Of booty and slaves and lordly dower, 
But Sisera’s mother is sitting there 
still, 
Grown gaunt and old. 


The breathless tale which the runners 
bore 
Was an ancient tale in Pharaoh’s day. 
Always the same are the tidings of war: 
We lost, or we won, but he comes no 
more. 
And the mother bends low as she sits 
there lis’ning, 
Heavy and grey. 
— Florence B. Lovell 
Christian Century). 


(in The 


War meant mistreatment of women in 
that day and in our own; it meant spoil 
taken from the enemy, and still does, 
even though we call it by a different 
name. It meant, and still means, atroci- 
ties glorified under the name of patriot- 

religion. It meant, and still 
anxious and bitter waiting for 
and sweet- 
but on both 


ism and 
means, 
mothers, wives, daughters 
hearts, one side, 
sides. 


not on 


The Need Today 


Israel’s emergency is not our own and 
not likely to be. But we are living in 
the midst of a great international crisis, 
when civilization itself is imperilled, and 
when there are many national and inter- 
national problems that still remain to 
be solved. 

Human nature has not changed much, 
and we find that men and women in the 
face of emergencies act a great deal like 
people in Deborah’s day. In the pres- 
ence of political corruption, racial mal- 
adjustment, economic difficulties, inter- 
national crises, the masses of the people 
are lethargic, apathetic, helpless, until 
some strong leader appears. Leaders do 
appear at times. Deborah, who met 


Israel’s need, was such. She did her 
work in the home and yet took an inter- 
est in public affairs. She was a woman 
who had great sympathy for the op- 
pressed and a zeal to make wrong things 
right. We need such men and women 
today. “Motherhood today,” says Leilia 
Spaulding Kent, “includes not only the 
community, but the nation in its rela- 
tion to all other nations. Woman’s 
work does not end until life is safe and 
beautiful for everybody’s child the world 
around.’”’ Do you think this is true? 
Is there any particular reason why a 
Christian should be a man of public 
spirit? Can a man be a good Christian 
and not be concerned about the public 
welfare? Should Christian women take 
an interest in public affairs? 

How would you characterize Barak? 
I would say that he was an able man, 
a pious man, but timid, and not at all 
heroic. There are plenty of men like 
him (and women too)—men who need 
to be pushed out, men who could doa 
great work for God and the state, if they 
could only overcome their unfortunate 
inhibitions. 

Reuben passed resolutions and made 
promises but never kept them. Asher 
and Dan were held back by petty ex- 
cuses, selfish excuses. And men do the 


same today, even in times of moral 
crises, of national emergency. Meroz 
remained neutral. Do you think De- 


borah’s curse was justified? Some of 
Jesus’ most solemn warnings were di- 
rected to men who did nothing in the 
presence of human need (Dives, the 
priest and the Levites, the eternally con- 
demned in Matthew 25). What about 
men and women who remain neutral to- 
day when great moral issues are at 
stake? 

Jael was the unscrupulous helper of 
a good cause. Do we have such men 
today? In the long run, do they help 
or hinder a cause? Is it ever right to 
use illegitimate means to accomplish a 
legitimate end? 

There were a great many willing vol- 
unteers to follow Deborah from Eph- 
raim, Benjamin, Zebulon and Issachar, 
obscure men, mediocre men, willing to 
hazard their lives unto death. There 
are millions such in every great war, 
but less in the great moral issues which 
appear in times of peace. Why is this 
so? 

Leaders without followers are help- 
less. jreat reforms cannot be accom- 
plished until more of us ordinary folk 
are willing to help. God grant that we 
may play a real part in the present 
emergency, that our energies may not 
flag, when the presidential campaign is 
over, that we may not stand aloof in the 
fight for a better world because of tim- 
idity, selfishness, indifference, or ex- 
cuses that deceive no one but ourselves. 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
he wry of the Churches of Christ in the 
~ & A. 
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Footnote to Colossians 1:21-23 


THE STRUCTURE OF SALVATION 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








“Qnce you were estranged your- 
selves, your hearts hostile to him in 
evil doing; but now he has reconciled 
you by dying in his mortal body, so 
as to set you consecrated and un- 
blemished and irreproachable in his 
presence—that is, if you adhere to the 
foundations and stability of the faith, 
instead of shifting from the hope you 
have learned in the gospel. . . ."— 
Col. 1:21-23, Moffatt’s Translation 


whole process of the Christian 


.) ALVATION, that is to say the 
life, is described in many ways 


in the New Testament. One of them 
is in these three verses from Colossians. 
The whole matter here clusters around 
three phrases: 

Once—but now... 

Soasto.. 

That is, if . 

The structure of the sentence suggests 
the structure of salvation. Let us take 
those three in turn. 

1. A Contrast: ‘““Once—but now.... 
Many Christians find this contrast un- 
realistic. Looking back over their lives, 
they cannot honestly find a clear line 
between a time when they hated Christ 
and a time when they loved him. They 
do not recall ever hating Christ. True, 
they have sometimes been estranged 
from him, but some of these times have 
been during their Christian life. They 
do not find themselves in the same sit- 
uation as those formerly pagan con- 
verts in far-away Colossae. And of 
course, never having felt themselves 
consciously estranged or hostile, they do 
not now fully appreciate being ‘“‘recon- 
ciled.” They feel that these lines are 
appropriate to ex-heathen persons, but 
searcely to Christians who have come 
out of a Christian home, baptized in 
babyhood, never wishing to be anything 
but Christian. 


To such persons, two reflections may 
be recommended. Granted that Paul 
was not writing to this class of persons; 
still his words are not out of place even 
so. For one thing, suppose there had 
been no Christ, no divine forgiveness or 
love? Suppose God had been willing to 
do almost anything about sin except to 
send his Son to die for sinners? Sup- 
pose the true God had been like the 
fabled Greek gods, demanding goodness 
but never making goodness possible? 
Suppose God had been willing to warn 
or to destroy sinners but not to seek 
nor to save them? There is indeed a 
sharp line between what would have 
been, without Christ and his sacrifice 
and all that that means, and what is 
actually the case with Christ as our 
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Savior. 

Then there is another thought: 
Granted, you have been a Christian 
since before you can remember. 
Granted, for the sake of the argument, 
that you were born a Christian. Per- 
haps your parents were, likewise. Very 
well; go on back along your family 
line. Somewhere (if you could know 
the whole story) you would come upon 
the time when your ancestors turned 
from darkness to light and became the 
first Christians of your line. It may be 
that some roistering American pioneer 
was converted in a great camp-meeting; 
it may be far back in some European 
forest under the preaching of a Roman 
missionary; it may be that some wan- 
dering Viking listened outside a mon- 
astery to a Christian hymn. Somewhere, 
some time, there was a first conversion. 
Suppose it had not been? Once—but 
now! We can appreciate the light bet- 
ter if we recall the dark. 

2. A Consummation: “Soasto...” 
Paul points to a consummation, a final 
purpose, not to an actuality at the pres- 
ent moment, rather to an actuality-in- 
hope. ‘‘Unblemished and _ irreproach- 
able’’—that is too much to claim even in 
the everyday world; but in the presence 
of Christ—? To be without blemish in 
his presence is to be flawless indeed. 
And none may now claim this high state. 
Yet nothing short of that is the purpose 
of salvation. 

We do not do justice to the New 
Testament picture of salvation if we 
think too much of its negative side. We 
are not simply saved from something, 
but for something. Salvation has a for- 
ward look. In the New Testament it is 
sometimes referred to in the past tense 
(as in Eph. 2:8), but sometimes aiso in 
the present (as in Phil. 2:12) and some- 
times in the future (as in Acts 15:11 
and Romans 13:11). It is a precess, 
not a single point-of-time event. 

Many Christians make the mistake of 
confusing the whole process of salva- 
tion with the start of it. Mel Trotter, 
when asked how he knew he was saved, 
used to say, “I was there when it hap- 
pened!” But it would be nearer the 
truth to say, “I was there when it be- 
gan.” The trouble with thinking of 
salvation exclusively in the past is that 
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this tends to make us complacent. We 
have reached the goal, Hallelujah! We 
are The People and we are living in 
Beulah Land.—This, of course, is 
Pharisaism all over again. In terms of 
our present outline, we dwell altogether 
on the Contrast and forget about the 
Consummation. 

A refugee from a police state, when 
he crosses the border, may well utter a 
grateful prayer; he is in a land of free- 
dom at last. But he is not yet at his 
goal. His body may be swarming with 
infections contracted in some dark jail, 
his future home may be far away, his 
whole remaining life has still to be 
planned and lived. He is a free man, 
but the goal of freedom is still far off. 
So in Christ we have been set free, we 
are reconciled; but we are not whisked 
at once to the end of our journey—we 
are set upon a road. This is a time to 
be thankful; it is no time to be com- 
placent. 

8. A Condition: ‘‘That is, if...” 
Paul means IF, clearly enough; but he 
uses a word which, as he uses it else- 
where, shows that he has no doubt that 
the condition will be fulfilled. (See the 
Greek of II Cor. 5:3; Eph. 3:2; 4:21.) 
Still, it is a real condition. Salvation 
is not one-sided, as Paul shows all 
through his life and writings. The 
reconciliation is God’s act; the initiative 
is God’s; the goal is one he sets for us 
(for we would not dare set one so high). 
But the race is ours to run, the battle 
ours to fight. If Paul here uses words 
that have less action in them than “run” 
and “‘fight’”” which were his favorites, 
the words are not less strenuous. The 
verb which Moffatt translates “adhere” 
and the King James version “continue,” 
is used of Peter’s “continued” knocking 
at his friends’ door in Jerusalem (Acts 
12:6); Paul uses it of his intention to 
“stay” in Ephesus in spite of many ad- 
versaries (1 Cor. 16:8). Our English 
slang “stick with it’’ conveys the idea. 

The general meaning is plain: Don’t 
be shaken off your foundations. Your 
life in Christ was begun on faith and 
hope; don’t shift off to some other foun- 
dation. Not faith and hope in general, 
but faith and hope in Christ. 

A life based on some grand Perhaps, 
a life built on the courage of despera- 
tion, a life starting from faith and hope 
in one’s own self, is built on sand. 

God has provided the bedrock: it is 
ours to build upon it. 
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JOINS COLUMBIA FACULTY 

Frank C. Brown, pastor of the First 
church, Dallas, Texas, since 1936, will 
join the faculty of Columbia Seminary, 








Decatur, Ga., this fall as a professor of 
English Bible and Practical Theology. 


DEATH 

B. K. Tenney, 63, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
died suddenly of a heart attack June 
22 at Milford, Texas, where he was con- 
ducting a series of meetings. Since 
1947 Dr. Tenney had been serving as 
superintendent of home missions for 
Mid-Texas Presbytery. Before that he 
was secretary of stewardship and finance 
for the General Assembly, in Atlanta, 
1935-438, and treasurer of Assembly’s 
Home Missions 1943-47. 


RURAL MINISTER AWARD 

Cecil A. Thompson, professor of evan- 
lism and rural church at Columbia Semi- 
nary, has been named ‘‘Rural Minister 
of the Year” for Georgia by the Pro- 
gressive Farmer Magazine. Dr. Thomp- 
son is the only Presbyterian U. S., min- 
ister among the 14 named in the south- 
ern states. The award, which will be 
presented July 28-Aug. 14 at Emory 
University, commends him ‘for demon- 
strating a concern for rural churches in 
Northeast Georgia and using students in 
the Columbia Theological Seminary in 
deveioping 
revitalizing 


methods and techniques of 
rural church work and 
bringing new life to rural communities.”’ 


CHANGES 

Henry Smith Leiper, associate secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, 
will resign that position in order to be- 
come executive secretary of the Missions 
Council of the Congregational Christian 
churches Sept. 1. 

Dan R. Thomas, Jr., from Lexington, 
Ky., to Banner Elk, N. C. 

Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr., from Chicago 
Heights, Ill., to 4509 Brook Road, Rich- 
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mond 27, Va., July 7. 

A. N. Wells from Princeton, N. J., to 
2432 Westminster Way, N. E. Altanta, 
Ga. 

Jas. L. MeGirt from Douglas, Ga., to 
Umatilla, Fla. 

John E. Richards from Columbus, 
Ga., to Jefferson St. and McClananhan 
St., S. W., Roanoke 14, Va. 

T. Russell Nunan, Greenville, Miss., 
will report for active duty as a Navy 
chaplain Aug. 7. 

Irvin Elligan, formerly of the United 
Presbyterian church, has begun his new 
work as pastor of the Eastminster 
church, Richmond, Va. Mr. Elligan 
who was pastor of a church in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and director of student re- 
ligions activities at Knoxville College, 
will also lead an effort to establish a 
church in Barton Heights. 

The address of Claude D. Wardlaw 
(formerly of Little Rock), Lake Charles, 
La., is 2118 Midway St. 


TRIP 

Walter B. Passiglia, Ybor City pastor, 
Tampa, Fla., is one of a party of 21 
now on a study tour of Egypt, Jordan 
and Israel, under sponsorship of the 
American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee. Henry M. Edmonds, Birmingham, 
Ala., and Paul Franklin Hudson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., are also in the party. 


MODERATORS 

P. L. Grier, Newberry, S. C., has as- 
sumed office as moderator of the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian General 
Synod, to which he was elected last 
year. Moderator for next year is C. E. 
“diwards, of the Centennial church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


W. VA. SECRETARY 

Ivan M. Gould, formerly general sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches, will become executive secre- 
tary of the West Virginia Council of 
Churches Sept. 1. He is a Methodist. 
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